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THE  PROMOTION  OF  GOOD  WORKS  THE  OBJECT  OF  THE  CHRIS- 
TIAN MINISTRY. 


Titus,  hi.  8.  This  is  a faithful  saying,  and  these  things  I will 

THAT  THOU  AFFIRM  CONSTANTLY,  THAT  THEY  WHO  HAVE  BELIEVED  IN  God 
MIGHT  BE  CAREFUL  TO  MAINTAIN  GOOD  WORKS. 


If  we  were  now  for  the  first  time  about  to  search  the 
records  of  the  world  for  the  most  complete  system  of 
morality,  we  should  naturally  expect  to  find  it  in  the 
works  of  those  illustrious  men  who  have  devoted  long 
lives  to  profound  thought  and  study.  We  cannot  fail 
therefore  of  being  impressed  with  the  fact,  that  the  pur- 
est and  wisest  lessons  of  moral  truth  fell  from  the  lips  of 
men,  who  not  only  lived  in  the  busy  world,  but  amidst 
the  most  exciting  scenes,  and  the  most  agitating  contro- 
versies. There  was  much  to  heat  the  minds  of  the 
primitive  preachers  of  the  Christian  faith.  Indeed  I do 
not  know  whether  there  ever  were  men  in  whom  an 
undue  attachment  to  matters  of  opinion  could  be  more 
excusable.  There  were  gross  and  prevailing  errors 
which  they  must  have  been  tempted,  as  all  men  are 
tempted,  to  dwell  upon  and  to  magnify.  There  wen 
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questions  and  disputes  by  which  we  wonder  that  they 
were  not  altogether  engrossed  and  inflamed.  Yet  not- 
withstanding these  unfavorable  influences,  these  power- 
ful temptations,  they  breathed,  and  they  labored  to  com- 
municate to  the  world,  the  spirit  of  a wise,  quiet  and 
beautiful  morality.  The  object  at  which  they  principal- 
ly and  most  passionately  aimed,  was  to  make  man  good, 
to  encourage  him  to  maintain  good  works,  works  of  hon- 
esty, purity,  industry,  and  charity.  They  thirsted  not  so 
much  for  truth  in  opinion,  as  truth  in  character,  truth  in 
action  and  conduct.  A disposition  to  think  too  much  of 
particular  opinions  or  particular  leaders  did  sometimes 
manifest  itself  among  their  brethren.  But  it  never 
showed  itself  in  the  great  Apostles  of  our  faith.  They 
toiled  to  keep  their  converts  fixed  and  immoveable  on 
the  foundation  of  good  works,  sound  morality,  practical 
religion.  They  were  sometimes  compelled  to  engage  in 
controversy,  but  they  always  return  to  moral  goodness, 
holy  living  as  their  chief  concern,  the  beginning  and  the 
end  of  their  profession,  the  great  argument  of  their  faith. 
Whatsoever  things  are  pure,  honest,  just,  lovely  and  of 
good  report,  these  they  besought  their  brethren  to  think 
about  and  to  do.  And  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  re- 
mains of  ancient  wisdom  cannot  boast  a finer  collection 
of  moral  precepts  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  most  contro- 
versial of  St  Paul’s  Epistles. 

It  is  not  for  the  purpose  merely  of  dwelling  upon  a 
striking  feature  of  primitive  Christianity  that  I make 
these  remarks,  but  for  the  sake  of  a good  and  important 
example.  We  live  in  a condition  of  dissent  and  contro- 
versy. Many  and  great  questions  are  agitated  among  us. 
At  least  we  deem  them  great,  although  I doubt  not,  it 
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will  be  as  difficult  for  those  who  come  after  us  to  com- 
prehend the  interest  we  take  in  them,  as  it  is  for  us  to 
understand  how  those  who  have  gone  before  us  could  be 
so  excited  as  they  were  by  the  disputes  of  their  times. 
Whether  our  controversies  are  important  or  not,  we  hold 
them  to  be  important,  and  we  are  in  great  danger  of  be- 
ing too  much  occupied  with  mere  matters  of  opinion, 
of  aiming  at  speculative  rather  than  practical  truth. 
This  is  the  especial  danger  of  the  ministers  of  religion, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  know  something  of  the  history  and 
state  of  religious  opinions,  and  whose  minds  are  apt  to 
acquire  a contemplative  and  speculative  turn,  on  account 
of  that  separation  from  the  practical  affairs  of  the  world, 
which  the  work  of  professional  preparation  renders  ne- 
cessary. And  he  is  particularly  exposed  to  this  false 
bias  who  is  situated,  as  cur  brother  is  about  to  be,  in  a 
community  where  the  form  of  faith  he  professes  is  eve- 
rywhere spoken  against,  and  where  modes  of  opinion 
prevail  which  he  cannot  but  regard  as  differing  very  much 
from  the  truth. 

In  these  circumstances  of  trial  let  me  inculcate  the 
spirit,  let  me  direct  you  to  the  example  of  our  primitive 
fathers  in  the  uhristian  ministry.  Let  me  repeat  the 
words  of  the  Apostle  : ‘ This  is  a faithful  saying , and 
these  things  I will  that  thou  affirm  constantly  that  they  who 
have  believed  in  God  might  he  careful  to  maintain  good 
works. ’ Differences  obsentiment  abound,  and  men  are  ev- 
erywhere contending  for  their  respective  systems  of  reli- 
gious faith,  and  many  opinions  are  maintained  in  direct 
opposition  to  what  we  hold  to  be  true.  It  is  of  little 
consequence.  We  should  keep  our  hearts  fast  bound 
to  one  grand  object,  the  cultivation  and  improvement  of 
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man?s  moral  nature.  Upon  this  point  we  should  con- 
centrate all  the  warmth  of  oup  zeal.  the  whole  force  of 
our  minds.  To  have  power  inqtTTfrd.into  the  soul,  pow- 
er to  think  seriously,  to  examine  honestly,  and  to  decide 
fearlessly,  power  imparted  to  the  affections,  power  to 
act  and  to  endure,  this  is,  in  scriptural  phrase,  to  be 
strengthed  with  misht  in  the  inner  man.  And  this  is 
a concern  in  comparison  with  which  all  other  things  are 
matters  of  secondary  importance.  The  possession  of 
inward  strength,  that  energy  which  is  of  the  mind  and 
heart,  which  comes  from  the  cultivation  of  a pure,  gen- 
erous and  upright  spirit,  and  from  the  performance  of 
good  works,  the  power  of  moral  goodness — this  is  the 
great  object  of  all  human  labor.  And  that  religious 
teacher  who  shows  it  to  be  his  chief  business  to  make 
men  good,  to  promote  good  works,  will  be  by  far  the 
rao4  efficient  and  successful. 

Let  me  not  be  misunderstood.  I do  not  recommend 
devotion  to  this  grand  object  as  a refuge  for  those  w ho 
are  too  ignorant  or  too  indolent  for  the  war  of  controver- 
sy. I do  not  speak  from  any  apprehension  as  to  the  re- 
sult, even  supposing  that  we  were  to  give  ourselves  chief- 
ly to  the  propagation  of  opinions.  1 am  not  pleading 
the  cause  ot  those  w ho  are  so  weakly  amiable  that  they 
prefer  to  have  no  distinctive  views  upon  disputed  points 
rather  than  be  obliged  to  defend  their  peculiarities.  I 
am  lor  the  freest  investigation  of  religion,  and  for  the 
most  fearless  expression  of  whatever  conclusions  a man 
may  honestly  form.  And  it  is  among  other  reasons,  be- 
cause I wish  to  see  truth  triumphant,  and  harmony  pre- 
vailing in  the  world  of  opinion,  that  I believe  and  main- 
tain it  to  be  the  main  occupation  of  the  Christian  min- 
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ister,  in  whatever  trying  circumstances  of  controversy 
he  may  be  placed,  to  promote  the  interests  of  active, 
daily  goodness — to  give  it  to  be  seen  that  all  other 
things  are  indifferent  to  him,  in  comparison  with  the 
making  men  actively  good  and  useful,  humble  and  de- 
vout, and  that  in  this  business,  he  is  a perfect  enthusi- 
^ ast.  How  are  men  who  are  eminently  known  and  uni- 
versally beloved  as  Christians,  not  because  they  are  un- 
willing to  be  called  by  any  other  name  which  their  pe- 
culiar opinions  may  justify  us  in  applying  to  them,  not 
because  they  are  continually  protesting  against  contro- 
versy with  almost  as  much  of  the  spirit  of  controversy 
as  those  who  are  avowedly  engaged  in  it,  but  because 
they  are  followers  of  Christ  in  doing  good  continually, 
in  showing  it  to  be  their  ambition,  the  most  inteiesting 
concern  of  their  lives,  to  increase  in  every  possible  way 
ini  of  solid  goodness.  This  is  the  sort  of  men 
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mend. These  are  religion’s  best  servants.  They 
have  no  party  spirit.  They  are  interested  in  their  fellow- 
men  as  men,  and  not  as  the  professors  of  certain  forms 
of  faith.  They  do  not  even  boast  that  they  are  of  Christ 
in  opposition  to  Paul  or  Apollos  or  any  other  distinguish- 
ed servant  of  God,  who  has  in  his  day  and  according  to 
his  gift,  advanced  the  good  cause. 

1 address  you  now  as  lovers  of  truth.  You  long  for 
the  prevalence  of  correct  opinions,  for  the  universal  es- 
tablishment of  a simple  and  scriptural  and  enlightened 
faith.  Let  all  the  weight  of  your  example  and  your 
most  energetic  efforts  go  towards  making  men  rich  in 
good  works,  in  all  works  of  undisputed  goodness  and 
utility ; and  in  no  other  way  can  you  do  more  for  the 
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advancement  of  just  religious  views.  This  is  the  grand 
way  of  settling  all  our  controversies,  of  destroying  all  va- 
riations of  opinion.  Nothing  will  raise  men  out  of 
mists  of  error  but  their  elevation  to  the  same  moral  em- 
inence. 

Is  it  objected  to  this  method  that  it  is  all  too  gradu- 
al and  slow  ? But  what  would  we  have?  Does  the 
bare  fact  that  men  disagree  distract  our  minds?  It  ought 
not.  It  should  create  no  impatience,  occasion  no  inter- 
ruption to  the  full  and  easy  How  of  our  kindly  feelings 
towards  all  men,  nor  throw  one  shadow  over  our  hopes 
of  the  world.  There  is  no  more  reason  why  we  should 
be  disturbed  by  difference  of  opinion  than  by  difference 
of  feature.  Although  it  will  be  extremely  delightful 
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wrhen  we  tsese  all  agreed,  the  thing  is  at  present  im- 
possible. Difference  of  opinion  is  inevitable  in  the  pre- 
sent condition  of  things  and  w hile  man  is  so  much  diversi- 
fied. Besides,  the  evil,  so  far  as  it  is  one,  works  its  own 
cure.  If  all  discordancy  of  opinion  is  to  be  done  away, 
if  men  are  all  to  be  brought  to  one  mind  it  must  be  by 
allowing  them  full  liberty  to  differ  ; nay,  by  encouraging 
every  man  to  follow'  out  boldly  his  own  convictions. 
Let  all  opinions  be  expressed  and  tried  without  fear 
or  favor.  Then  error  will  be  detected  and  disowned, 
and  truth  only  will  survive  the  examination.  There 
is  no  other  way  by  which  anything  like  unanimity  can 
be  attained.  It  has  been  tried,  the  attempt  has  been 
made  to  produce  union  in  the  religious  world  by  crush- 
ing all  differences  of  sentiment  at  once,  and  by  forcing 
upon  all  men  one  and  the  same  form  of  opinion.  The 
most  ^emendous  power  that  the  world  has  ever  witness- 
ed was  brought  to  bear  in  the  experiment.  But  it  would 
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not  do.  There  was  quiet  indeed.  But  it  was  the  quiet 
of  the  grave.  You  might  have  traversed  the  Christian 
world  and  found  men  everywhere  observing  the  same 
festivals  and  muttering  the  same  prayers.  There  was 
one  profession,  one  form,  but  there  was  no  harmony, 
there  was  no  action  of  mind.  Intelligence  was  lost, 
buried  in  fear,  in  indifference,  hypocrisy  and  scepticism. 
Yet  even  this  false  peace,  this  counterfeit  unanimity  could 
not  last.  As  soon  as  the  mind  began  to  stir  itself,  the 
huge  and  complicated  contrivances  by  which  power 
sought  to  bind  the  world  together  fell  to  the  dust.  And 
amidst  a host  of  conflicting  opinions  and  the  storms  of 
controversy,  truth  sprang  again  into  life.  If  substantial 
and  lasting  agreement  is  to  be  looked  for  in  the  Chris- 
tian world,  it  must  be  by  giving  men’s  minds  full  range, 
by  imposing  no  restraints  on  them  but  such  as  the  pub- 
lic safety  obviously  requires.  And  then  from  the  height 
of  this  glorious  and  universal  liberty,  and  from  the  very 
midst  of  the  differences  which  it  allows,  and,  in  some 
sort,  multiplies,  we  shall  discern  the  coming  of  that  day 
when  all  the  sounds  of  disputation  shall  die  away  for- 
ever and  all  mankind  shall  be  one  even  as  God  and  Christ 
are  one.  Why  now  should  we  be  so  anxious  to  banish 
at  once  all  variety  of  opinion,  since  it  is  so  plainly  ne- 
cessary ? 

But  again.  When  unity  of  sentiment  does  prevail, 
it  will  be  because  every  mind  has  apprehended  and  em- 
braced the  truth.  But  what  is  truth  ? Truth  is  things 
as  they  are  ; and  he  has  the  truth  who  sees  everything 
just  as  it  really  is.  But  things  as  they  are,  are  the  work 
of  a perfect  mind,  the  products  of  infinite  wisdom,  and 
that  intelligence  which  has  created  truth  can  alone  pos- 
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sess  it  absolutely.  How  can  we  who  have  just  come 
out  of  nothingness,  whose  minds  are  so  feeble  and  limi- 
ted and  exposed  to  erroneous  biasses,  how  can  we  ex- 
pect to  see  things  as  God,  the  Infinite  sees  them  ? Must 
it  not  require  the  greatest  labor  and  elevation  of  mind 
to  approximate  even  to  correct  apprehensions  ? Do  we 
not  need  all  the  assistance  we  can  get?  In  our  fellow- 
men  we  have  so  many  helpers.  In  the  diversity  of  their 
intellectual  nature  we  have  a great  aid  in  the  laborious 
pursuit  of  truth.  Being  variously  constituted  we  may 
examine  any  subject  under  various  aspects.  Things  are 
seen  in  many  different  lights  by  inquirers  of  different  tem- 
per, and  so  the  truth  is  much  more  likely  to  be  discov- 
ered. And  we  have  a prospect  of  arriving  at  the  truth 
which  we  would  not  have  were  it  not  for  the  multitude 
and  variety  of  minds.  It  is  universally  admitted  that 
the  diversity  which  pervades  the  intellectual  world  is  of 
vast  use,  that  it  elicits  the  truth  and  helps  the  cause  of 
improvment  every  way.  But  why  do  we  not  learn  to 
apply  this  acknowledged  truth  to  the  particular  circum- 
stances of  disagreement  in  \ hich  we  are  placed  ? Why 
do  we  not  look  upon  the  differences  of  opinion  that  exist 
immediately  around  us,  in  our  own  community,  among 
our  friends  and  neighbors  as  resulting  directly  from  a 
beneficent  arrangement?  At  ieast  we  must  perceive 
that  it  is  no  objection  to  that  method  of  serving  the  cause 
of  truth  and  settling  all  controversy,  which  I would  now 
recommend,  that  it  does  not  at  once  do  away  all  differ- 
ences of  sentiment.  It  is  neither  possible  nor  desira- 
ble that  they  should  be  immediately  done  away. 

But  although  the  bare  fact  that  disagreement  exists 
is  no  reason  why  our  attention  should  be  diverted  from 
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the  promotion  of  sound  morality  as  our  first  and  princi- 
pal business,  yet  since  different  opinions  are  maintained, 
there  must  of  course  be  a great  deal  of  error.  And  is 
it  not  a great  evil  that  men  should  be  cherishing  error  ? 
And  are  we  not  called  upon  to  engage  directly  and 
warmly  in  the  cause  of  correct  opinions  ? Is  not  this  a 
matter  of  the  very  highest  importance? 

It  is  undoubtedly  an  occasion  of  sorrow'  that  false  opin- 
ions should  be  received  and  defended.  But  then  we 
must  remember  that  it  is  not  the  precise  opinions  which 
men  adopt  about  which  we  should  concern  ourselves,  so 
much  as  the  general  character  or  state  of  mind  which 
leads  them  to  embrace  their  peculiar  sentiments.  The 
views  they  avow  are  matters  of  indifference  compared 
with  the  habit  of  mind  which  inclines  them  to  their 
adoption.  No  one  needs  to  have  it  proved  how  much 
the  opinions  of  an  individual  are  fashioned  by  his  intel- 
lectual and  moral  character.  Everything  in  the  way 
of  opinion  depends  upon  this.  If  a man  has  a corrupt 
and  degraded  way  of  thinking,  he  cannot  cordially  em- 
brace a pure  and  exalted  faith.  It  is  impossible.  The 
plainest  language  in  the  world  can  convey  no  truth,  no 
meaning  to  his  ears,  unless  he  has  the  appropriate  temper, 
will  or  disposition.  Our  great  Master  recognised  this 
important  truth  continually  in  his  teaching.  He  used  the 
most  direct  and  powerful  means  of  communicating  truth, 
and  yet  he  said  that  4 it  is  given  only  to  him  who  already 
hath Again  he  declared  4 Every  one  that  is  of  the  tr  uth 
heareth  my  voiced  h e.  every  one  who  has  a love  of  truth, 
an  honest  and  well  disposed  mind.  And  again,  4 He  who 
dueth  the  will  of  my  Father  shall  know  of  the  doctrine.'1 
There  must  be  some  accordance  of  the  inward  cliarac- 
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ter  with  the  will  of  God  before  a religion  that  comes 
from  God  can  be  recognised  and  received.  This  inter- 
esting truth  so  distinctly  expressed  by  our  Lord,  is  re- 
markably illustrated  by  that  unity  of  thought  among 
great  men,  w hich  has  become  proverbial.  We  see  things 
in  the  same  light  only  as  vve  stand  upon  the  same  moral 
and  intellectual  elevation. 

Now  it  is  superficial  and  useless  to  make  the  cause  of 
opinions  a prime  interest  when  they  depend  so  much 
upon  the  general  character  of  the  mind  and  heart.  Here 
is  the  chief  object  of  solicitude.  This  is  what  should 
principally  excite  us,  if  we  are  excited  at  all,  the  hab- 
itual condition  of  the  mind.  A man  in  a low  moral  and 
mental  state  cannot  receive  elevated  views.  Such  views 
as  he  does  adopt,  therefore,  are  the  best  for  him,  being 
as  he  is.  They  are  better  than  none.  Because  any 
religion  is  infinitely  better  than  no  religion,  as  any  kind 
of  food  is  better  than  no  food.  He  who  is  entirely  des- 
titute of  all  religious  sentiments  is  superior  to  a brute  in 
nothing  but  in  shape.  Certain  opinions,  considered  in 
themselves  may  be  very  erroneous,  and  their  effect  upon 
a pure  and  upright  mind,  if  they  were  by  any  possibility 
admitted  into  it,  would  be  injurious  in  the  extreme. 
Still  they  may  be  fitted  to  act  upon  certain  tempers,  as 
poison  in  certain  states  of  the  animal  frame  is  the  means 
of  preserving  life  and  rescuing  it  from  the  grasp  of  dis- 
ease. There  cannot  be  a greater  fiction  than  that  which 
induces  men  to  defer  to  other  men  as  ignorant  and  fal- 
lible in  themselves.  But  if  their  minds  are  timid  and 
cowering,  if  they  have  no  capacity  of  judging  for  them- 
selves, it  is  better  that  they  should  thus  bow  to  authori- 
ty than  that  they  should  be  entirely  without  religion. 
Again,  a man’s  habitual  temperarent  is  a passion  for  the 
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strange  and  mysterious.  While  such  is  his  appetite,  he 
had  better  be  fed  with  mysteries  than  be  destitute  of 
religion  in  any  form.  There  is  a fitness  of  the  opinions 
entertained  at  any  period  to  the  moral  character  of  that 
period.  And  while  human  nature  is  in  a low  state,  as 
it  is  entirely  out  of  the  question  to  establish  at  once  an 
enlightened  faith,  we  should  be  glad  that  religious  faith 
exists  in  any  shape.  Correct  opinions  are  impossible. 
The  alternative  then  is  between  such  as  do  prevail,  and 
others  still  more  erroneous,  or  none  ; and  we  cannot  doubt 
which  is  to  be  preferred.  At  the  present  day,  many 
very  incorrect  views  are  cherished  and  promulgated,  i 
do  not  mourn  so  much  over  their  prevalence  as  over  that 
state  of  the  general  mind  which  renders  it  as  yet  inca- 
pable of  anything  better.  While  I observe  the  ignorance 
that  still  exists  and  the  many  strong  tendencies  to  super- 
stition and  the  readiness  to  bow  to  human  authority 
evinced  by  the  many,  in  short  when  I consider  the  state 
of  the  common  mind,  I do  not  so  much  lament  that  the 
common  notions  of  religion  are  so  defective  as  I rejoice 
that  they  are  as  correct  as  they  are.  If  it  were  not  for 
orthodox  Christianity,  as  the  more  prevalent  faith  may 
be  termed,  God  only  knows  into  what  an  abyss  of  su- 
perstition and  false  religion  the  general  mind  might  be 
plunged.  Is  not  this  the  true  view  of  things  ? And 
will  not  he  who  adopts  it  save  himself  a world  of  uneasi- 
ness ? 

But  although  we  have  no  reason  to  occupy  ourselves 
with  erroneous  opinions,  as  if  they  were  unmitigated 
evils  in  themselves,  yet,  it  may  be  asked,  are  they  not  so 
many  indications  of  the  low  moral  and  intellectual  condi- 
tion of  society,  and  when  we  thus  regard  them,  is  not  our 
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excitement  against  them  justifiable  ? Undoubtedly  they 
betray  the  character  of  the  times,  and  the  advancement  of 
an  aee  is  to  be  measured  by  its  forms  of  religion.  But 
the  application  of  this  test  is  to  be  made  with  great  cau- 
tion and  with  large  exceptions.  Many  a man  both  men- 
tally and  morally  in  advance  of  the.  religious  system, 
popular  in  his  time  has  nevertheless  professed  the  pre- 
valent faith,  through  the  powerful  influence  of  education 
and  example.  In  his  case  the  opinions  he  professes  to 
hold  are  no  safe  index  of  the  strength  of  his  mind,  or 
of  the  purity  of  his  moral  sentiments.  Again,  through 
early  associations  men  become  strongly  attached  to  the 
forms  and  the  phraselogy  of  that  mode  of  religion  which 
has  descended  from  their  fathers.  Thus  it  often  hap- 
pens that  the  creeds  and  symbols  of  false  religion  re- 
main in  use  long  after  the  greatest  changes  have  taken 
place  in  the  minds  of  those  who  employ  them.  At  this 
moment,  if  we  could  get  rid  of  this  blind  fondness  for 
words,  this  idolizing  of  the  letter,  a much  greater  agree- 
ment among  different  denominations  would  be  found 
than  is  now  suspected  to  exist.  There  is  good  reason 
to  believe  that  the  actual  opinions  of  many  of  our  Chris- 
tian brethren  are  in  advance  of  those  which  their  con- 
secrated phraseolgy,  fairly  interpreted,  expresses.  You 
may  state  the  popular  faith  with  the  utmost  fairness, 
but  state  it  in  common  language,  and  you  will  be  im- 
mediately exclaimed  against  as  grossly  misrepresenting 
it,  which  proves  that  some  people  either  attach  a better 
meaning,  a meaning  more  in  accordance  with  truth  and 
reason  to  the  religious  phrases  which  they  use  than 
these  phrases  properly  bear,  or  no  meaning  at  all. 

I have  now  wished  to  show,  not  only  that  the  cause 
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of  opinions  is  never  to  be  compared  in  importance  with 
the  cause  of  moral  goodness,  but  also  that  the  very  best 
way  to  promote  enlightened  views  is  to  labor  to  purify 
men’s  hearts  and  induce  then  to  love  the  truth.  Are 
you  desirous  of  establishing  what  you  believe  to  be  the 
true  faith  ? The  most  effectual  way  to  accomplish  this 
hope  is>to  communicate  to  men  an  active  sense  of  their 
duty  as  thinking  moral  beings.  Give  them  diligent  and 
honest  minds,  the  love  of  truth,  the  candor  and  the  con- 
scientiousness which  good  men  only  can  have,  and  the 
truth  will  speedily  commend  itself  to  their  convictions. 
As  they  draw  nigh  to  it,  it  will  draw  nigh  to  them. 
Take  the  case  of  an  individual  and  it  is  clear, 
that  just  in  the  degree  that  his  mind  is  strengthened 
and  his  heart  purified,  he  approaches  to  the  possession 
and  enjoyment  of  truth.  As  it  is  with  any  one  man,  so 
is  it  with  all  men.  Let  all  men  have  inward  moral 
strength  and  the  era  of  enlightened  opinions  will  assur- 
edly commence. 

I turn  now  to  consider  briefly  another  important 
object  which  we  shall  accomplish  if  we  make  it  our 
great  business  to  invigorate  the  moral  and  intelligent 
nature  of  man,  to  impart  life,  strength  and  freedom  to 
the  mind,  and  purity  and  courage  to  the  heart.  We 
shall  further  the  nurpose  of  the  gospel,  the  grand  de- 
sign with  which  Christianity  came  into  the  world. 

A very  common  impression  seems  to  be  that  the  first 
purpose  of  Christianity  is  to  propound  certain  doctrines, 
more  or  less  simple.  Christianity  has  its  peculiar  truths, 
undoubtedly.  But  it  has  another  and  a higher  end 
above  and  beyond  all  doctrines.  It  aims  to  animate 
and  expand  the  spiritual  principle  in  the  nature  of  man, 
to  refine  his  affections.  This  is  its  principal  and  ulti- 
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mate  object.  Of  this  we  are  told  in  so  many  words. 
Did  the  gospel  come  to  prescribe  a creed,  however  sim- 
ple and  true?  No.  It  came  to  give  love  and  power,  to 
strengthen  us  with  inward  might,  to  induce  every  man 
to  prove  his  own  work,  to  use  his  own  mind,  to  exercise 
his  own  affections,  to  bear  his  own  burden.  It  demands 
that  every  man  should  be  fully  persuaded  in  his  own 
mind,  that  he  should  think,  decide  and  act  for  himself. 
Whether  an  individual  believe  one  doctrine  or  another, 
what  his  precise  mode  of  opinion  is,  is  a matter  of  infe- 
rior moment.  Whether  he  has  faith  or  whether  he  has 
none,  if  he  Iras  an  active,  fearless  and  conscientious  spir- 
it, Christianity  acknowledges  in  him  the  working  of  her 
power,  the  fulfilment  of  her  purposes.  The  very  man- 
ner in  which  our  religion  presents  itself  to  us  for  our 
acceptance,  proves  that  it  pays  especial  regard  to  the 
activity  and  improvement  of  the  spiritual  principle.  If 
its  sole  end  were  to  establish  certain  doctrines  and 
bring  all  men  to  receive  them,  it  would  have  made 
these  doctrines  self-evident,  without  the  possibility  of 
doubt  or  mistake.  It  would  have  communicated  them  to 
all  men  at  once.  This  it  has  not  done.  Because  what- 
ever its  doctrines  may  be,  however  important,  it  would 
promote  the  freedom  and  growth  of  the  soul.  Accord- 
ingly  while  it  offers  proof  abundant  and  satisfactory,  it 
calls  for  the  exercise  of  patient,  candid  and  continued 
thought,  the  use  of  the  utmost  candor  and  honesty  of 
mind.  It  is  often  said  if  Christianity  is  divine,  why  is  it 
not  self-evident?  Why  is  there  any  doubt  about  it?  If 
it  were  self-evident,  there  would  not  be  the  opportunity 
which  there  now  is  for  man  to  strengthen  himself  by 
study  and  examination,  there  would  be  none  of  that  moral 
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and  intellectual  improvement  which  now  exists,  and  of 
which  the  investigation  of  Christianity  notwithstanding 
all  the  doubts  and  perplexities  and  mistakes  and  vio- 
lence and  bloodshed  by  which  it  has  been  attended,  has 
been  the  undoubted  and  necessary  means. 

But  it  is  not  only  in  the  mode  in  which  Christianity 
appeals  to  man,  that  concern  is  shown  for  the  exercise 
and  cultivation  of  the  best  principles  of  our  nature.  All 
that  our  religion  teaches  bears  the  same  character.  Its 
truths  do  not  close  up  the  mind  into  which  they  are  ad- 
mitted, and  render  it  stationary.  They  open  before  it 
new  and  large  fields  of  thought.  They  present  new 
and  solemn  topics  of  inquiry.  New  and  glorious  ob- 
jects are  disclosed  to  the  affections,  and  thus  a grand 
moral  impulse  is  given  to  man.  If  then  a man  is  im- 
proving in  mind  and  heart,  he  is  co-operating  with  Chris- 
tianity. If  your  comprehension  is  growing  more  en- 
larged, if  your  judgment  is  becoming  sounder,  if  you 
are  learning  to  feel  and  to  act  more  justly,  the  spirit  of 
the  gospel  bears  witness  to  your  spirit.  I care  little  to 
know  what  your  peculiar  opinions  may  be.  If  you  are 
becoming  a wiser  and  better  man,  all  is  going  on  well, 
and  you  are  a genuine  disciple  of  Christ.  Over  such  a 
man  although  he  disagrees  with  us  altogether,  we  would 
rejoice  more  than  over  ninety  and  nine  whose  opin- 
ions coincide  with  ours  to  the  very  letter. 

Once  more,  when  we  are  laboring  to  promote  active 
moral  goodness,  we  are  not  only  advancing  the  interests 
of  truth  and  the  purpose  of  our  religion,  we  are 
fulfilling  the  very  loftiest  object  for  which  we  exist. 
From  the  language  often  used  it  would  seem  as  if  the 
end  of  our  being  is  attained,  whenever  we  come  to  the 
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adoption  of  a certain  creed,  to  a belief  in  certain  doc- 
trines. But  allowing  the  form  of  opinion  proposed  to 
us  and  insisted  upon  as  essential  and  of  supreme  import- 
ance, allowing  it  to  be  never  so  correct,  still  vve  should 
not  necessarily  be  happy ; nor  is  there  any  power  on 
earth  or  in  heaven  that  could  make  us  happy  if  our 
■minds  were  to  remain  stationary  and  we  were  to  be 
idle.  It  is  not  any  precise  amount  or  degree  of  truth, 
be  it  ever  so  abundant,  that  we  want.  If  all  the  great 
questions  in  religion  which  are  now  unsettled  were  fully 
answered,  if  we  had  attend^  to  angelic  knowledge, 
stiil  truth  isS^  infinite  as  God,  and  knowledge  is  bound- 
less, and  we  should  still  thirst  after  larger  accessions  of 
truth,  after  higher  and  still  higher  degreespf  knowledge. 
However  much  we  might  know,  there  would  still  be  in- 
finitely more  to  be  known.  However  lofty  our  spiritu- 
al exaltation,  a higher  elevation  would  be  possible.  It 
is  constant  progress  and  everlasting  improvement  which 
is  the  grand  law  or  want  of  our  nature,  and  while  our 
nature  is  what  the  unchangeable  wisdom  of  God  has 
made  it,  it  will  be  happy  only  while  it  is  advancing.  It 
will  not  stop,  but  it  will  go  forward  with  accelerated 
rapidity  in  heaven.  It  will  keep  pressing  on  every  in- 
stant, breathing  a deeper  love  of  moral  perfection. 
Therefore  let  improvement,  constant,  endless  improve- 
ment in  our  powers  and  habits  of  thought,  in  our  senti- 
ments and  feelings,  in  all  our  ways,  be  the  prayer  and 
principle  and  passion  of  our  souls. 

Let  the  minister  of  religion  now  put  it  seriously  to 
his  own  heart.  Let  him  ask  himself  with  all  sincerity 
and  solemnity,  What  is  my  most  important  concern  ? 
Is  it  not  to  improve,  to  purify  and  perfect  that  mysteri- 
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ous  principle  within  me  which  yearns  towards  the  infin- 
ity of  time  and  space  ? Are  not  all  other  things  as  the 
mere  dust  of  the  balance,  compared  with  this  stupen- 
dous interest  ? What  is  the  the  advancement  of  opinions, 
the  triumphs  of  sects  to  me,  compared  with  my  own  indi- 
vidual growth  in  goodness  ? If  personal  improvement  is 
my  chief  business  then  it  is  the  chief  business  of  every  oth- 
er man.  And  if  I wish  to  aid  others  in  the  most  effectual 
manner,  their  moral  improvement  must  be  the  point  to 
which  my  best  and  heartiest  efforts  are  directed.  I fit  is 
my  first  duty  to  invigorate  my  own  mind,  to  cleanse  and 
exalt  my  own  heart,  then  my  fellow  men,  who  are  with  me 
subjects  of  the  same  moral  government)  accountable  to  the 
same  Creator  and  judge,  have  the  same  duty  to  perform 
and  it  is  their  first  duty  also.  And  the  best  office  of  the 
religious  teacher  is  to  awaken  men  to  the  grand  moral 
obligations  of  existence.  O who  feels  as  he  ought 
the  tremendous  moral  responsibility  of  living!  We 
deem  it  an  easy  thing  to  live.  It  is  not  easy,  unless  in- 
deed we  are  indifferent  to  honor,  to  conscience,  to  God 


and  to  eternity. 
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moment,  why,  then  it  is  not  very  difficult  to  breathe,  to 
sleep  and  to  wake,  to  eat  and  drink,  and  then  to  die 
after  the  manner  of  the  brutes.  But  if  we  would  be  respec- 
table in  the  eyes  of  man,  if  we  would  obtain  peace  in  our 
own  minds,  the  favor  of  God  and  an  indestructible  hope  of 
immortality,  we  must  make  moral  goodness  our  grand  bu- 
siness. We  must  toil  and  labor  and  fight  for  it.  All  the 
energy  we  can  command  must  be  but  in  requisition,  or 
our  respectability,  happiness,  the  approbation  of  heaven 
and  our  splended  inheritance  beyond  the  grave,  are  all 
put  in  jeopardy.  How  do  all  other  interests  sink  into 
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insignificance  in  comparison  with  this,  our  greatest  in- 
terest. Well  may  a man  shrink  from  the  fearful  alter- 
native and  exclaim,  ‘Would  to  God  I had  never  been 
born!  5 But  you  are  born.  You  exist.  And  it  is  God 
the  immutable,  who  has  given  you  existence  ; we  have 
been  summoned  by  him  who  never  retracts,  to  bear  the 
burthen  of  life.  And  it  must  be  borne.  We  cannot 
turn  back.  Our  duty,  trying  as  it  may  be,  has  been 
given  us  by  God,  and  there  is  no  such  thing  as  escaping 
it.  We  cannot  put  ourselves  out  of  his  reach.  We 
may  call  upon  the  rocks  and  mountains  to  cover  us. 
And  they  may  cover  us  yet  in  the  very  heart  of  the  earth, 
and  t'be.mouiitains^tiled  over  our  heads,  moral  obligation 
would  be  with  us  still,  and  there  would  be  the  exulta- 
tion of  victory,  if  we  had  been  faithful,  the  anguish  of 
remorse  if  we  had  failed.  Let  us  then,  my  brethren, 
be  ever  alive  to  the  paramount  obligation  of  personal 
improvement.  Let  us  take  care  to  live  well,  soberly, 
righteously  and  godly.  And  let  it  be  the  spirit  and  ob- 
ject of  all  our  labor,  the  uppermost  purpose  of  our  hearts 
to  encourage  our  fellow  nfen  to  pursue  the  same  course 
of  conduct.  When  this  is  the  character  of  every  man, 
unity  of  opinion  will  be  the  consequence,  the  design  of 
the  gospel  will  be  accomplished,  the  end  of  human  exis- 
tence answered. 


Finally,  it  may  be  asked  whether  1 am  trying  to  dis- 
countenance all  direct  efforts  in  behalf  of  opinions.  By 
no  means.  Let  opinions  be  expressed  and  preached 
boldly,  but  always  with  close  &nd  immediate  reference 
to  moral  effect ; it  is  one  thing  to  preach  up  doctrines  in 
opposition  to  other  doctrines, — there  has  been  a great 
deal  of  this — and  quite  another  thing  to  preach  them  be- 
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cause  they  are  felt  to  be  full  of  moral  power  to  the  pull- 
ing down  of  the  strong  holds  of  sin  in  the  human  heart. 
Let  us  adopt  this  rule.  Let  us  proclaim  our  peculiar 
views,  not  because  they  are  speculatively  sounder  than 
the  popular  faith  ; this  is  a meagre  triumph,  but  because 
we  believe  them  to  be  charged  with  the  wisdom  of  God 
and  the  power  of  God.  Going  upon  this  principle,  we 
cannot  fail  to  see  that  there  are  many  occasions  when 
our  duty  with  regard  to  our  peculiar  sentiments,  is  si- 
lence. There  are  men  who  appear  to  think  it  their 
duty  to  advance  their  distinctive  views  upon  all  occa- 
sions, and  under  all  circumstances.  They  cannot  hear  a 
word  of  opposition  whispered  but  they  are  up  in  arms 
in  an  instant,  and  they  feel  as  if  they  would  be  false  to 
their  faith,  if  they  did  not  speak  out.  And  so  they 
speak  right  on,  when  they  must  see  that  every  word 
they  utter  only  makes  matters  worse.  Truth  is  omnip- 
otent, they  say,  and  must  prevail.  And  so  is  a mira- 
cle omnipotent,  and  yet  there  were  occasions  when  our 
Lord  would  not  perform  miracles  even.  He  would  not 
do  ^ many  mighty  works  where  there  was  the  spirit 
of  unbelief.  Let  us  imitate  his  example.  Wherever 
we  see  men  inveterately  attached  to  a form  of  faith 
that  differs  from  our  own,  let  us  not  think  of  arguing 
the  case  with  them.  We  must  attract,  soften,  and  sub- 
due their  hearts  by  our  good  works.  Holy  living  is 
the  grand  and  all  prevailing  argument.  This  will  give 
an  authority  which  our  nyfrre  reasonings  never  can  have. 
Thank  Heaven,  the  state  of  things  in  this  country  decid- 
edly demands  a pure,  liberal,  and  rational  form  of  opin- 
ion. Wherever  we  find  a desire  for  the  truth,  a thirsting 
after  a better  faith,  there  let  us  speak  forth  with  all  our 
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power.  Let  liberal  Christianity  be  preached,  notout  of  the 
spirit  of  partizanship,  not  out  of  contention,  butf  or  the 
sake  of  its  intrinsic  moral  energy,  for  the  moral  inspira- 
tion with  which  it  overllows.  This  has  not  yet  been 
done  to  any  great  extent.  Our  form  of  Christianity  has 
been  reproached  as  a negative  system,  and  with  some 
reason.  We  have  hitherto  been  more  occupied,  necessari- 
ly perhaps  in  opposing  error,  than  in  the  demonstration  of 
the  truth.  If  rational  Christianity  is  indeed  the  truth 
of  God,  the  very  truth  that  Christ  preached,  then  is  it 
as  far  above  all  other  systems  of  religion  as  heaven  is 
higher  than  earth,  as  God  is  stronger  than  man.  O 
who  does  not  long  to  see  the  time  when  men  shall  cling 
to  it  and  cherish  it,  not  because  it  is  opposed,  not  for 
the  sake  of  a triumph  over  their  fellow  Christians,  but 
because  they  feel  its  influence  on  their  lives,  because 
they  have  caught  a glimpse  of  its  celestial  loveliness, 
because  it  is  within  them  a living  revelation  of  God, 
the  power  of  an  omnipotent  principle  in  their  characters, 
the  spirit  of  an  immortal  hope  in  their  hearts! 


